ON NOT READING SHAKESPEARE

to the glowing and highly-coloured world of Shake-
speare's, the poet of Free Will, full as it is of moral
tragedies and triumphs, of vehement will and
ardour and agony, may it not seem a tempest in
an inconsiderable cup which it is superfluous for us
to augment with our tears ?

VI

All these fine reasons which I allege to myself for
not reading Shakespeare are, however, I know quite
well, little more than rationalizations, as they are
called,  of indolence;   high-sounding  excuses   in
which my dread of the difficulty of the task seeks to
hide its head.   For plays, unlike novels, demand
close attention, they demand a certain effort of the
mind and the imagination;   and  Shakespeare's
plays, above all, require study :  his vocabulary is
full of obsolete words and idioms; and his writing,
especially in the later plays, is sometimes so involved
and obscure, so rapid and abrupt, that we cannot
understand it.   To read and only half-comprehend
what one is reading hardly seems a satisfactory
method of perusal; while to pause and consult a
glossary and pore over one note after another fatigues
and distracts the attention.   And even these notes
of the annotators will often add to our embarrass-
ment.   Every line and every word in the text of
Shakespeare has been exposed to the fiercest light
of criticism ; and his commentators have discovered^
for the confusion of the perplexed reader, almost
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